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USCO and friends at the Garnerville 
church, April 1966, from left: Barbara and Steve 
Durkee (holding Dakota), Judi Stern, photographer 
Christopher George, Gerd Stern (below Meher 
Baba poster), electronics technician Owen jones, 
Michael Callahan, Gerd Stern's daughter Radha, 
philosopher-logician Jane Burton, Stewart and Lois 
Brand (photograph © Stewart Brand; photograph 
provided by Asha Greer) 
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USCO: “Getting Out of Your 
Mind to Use Your Head’”’ 


The epigraph is from Jonas Mekas, “Movie 
Journal,” Village Voice, May 26, 1966, 24, rep. 
Mekas, Movie Journal: The Rise of the New 
American Cinema 1959-1971 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1972), 242-44. 


|. Nooruddeen Durkee attributes this line to 
USCO member Gerd Stern, who thinks it was 
said by Timothy Leary. 

2. See Branden W. Joseph, “‘My Mind Split Open’: 
Andy Warhol's Exploding Plastic Inevitable,” 

Grey Room 8 (Summer 2002), rep. X-Screen: Film 
installations and Actions in the 1960s and 1970s, 
ed. Matthias Michalka, exh. cat. (Vienna: Museum 
Moderner Kunst, 2003), and in Summer of Love: 
Psychedelic Art, Social Crisis and Counterculture in 
the 1960s (Liverpool University Press and Tate 
Liverpool, 2005). 

3. They constituted an emotional core. The 

film and video artist Jud Yalkut, the Whole Earth 
Catalogue publisher Stewart Brand, the California 
painter Dion Wright, the tie-dye artist Bob Dacey, 
and Paul Williams, a light artist and architect who 
founded the Gate Hill community, were so active 
at times that their peripheral status might be 
challenged. 

4. These attempts to retell the USCO story 

have been pieced together from | 960s reviews, 
my interviews with the five core members and 
two peripheral ones, and another oral history 
transcript. Initial interviews were done in fall 1988 
while | was a visiting scholar at the Smithsonian 
American Art Museum. The other transcript is 

by Gerd Stern, “From Beat Scene to Psychedelic 
Multimedia Artist in San Francisco and Beyond, 
1948-1978,” an oral history conducted in 1996 


The USCO show (at the Riverside Museum) . . . sums up everything USCO has done till now, and one 
of the shows that I ask you not to miss. . ..Whereas in the case of [the Exploding] Plastic Inevitable 
[at the Dom] the desire for the mystical experience is unconscious, the USCO is going after it in a 
more conscious way. They have arrived somewhere, and gained a certain peace, certain insights, and 
now they are beginning to meditate. . . .There are moments, at the Dom, and at the Riverside Museum, 
when I feel I am witnessing the beginnings of new religions, [in which] the symbolism of lights and 
colors are being discovered and explored. . . . Something is happening and is happening fast—and it 
has something to do with light, it has everything to do with light—and everybody feels it and is 
waiting—often, desperately. 

—JONAS MEKAS, 1966 


The USCO group, which combined the efforts of a poet, a painter, and an elec- 
tronics innovator to produce immersive multimedia events, was based in an 

old church in the Hudson Valley but also performed in New York City, the San 
Francisco Bay Area, and at university campuses all across the 
United States. In the 1964-66 period of its most intense activ- 
ity, the group projected slide and film collages, produced 
paintings that flashed and kinetic sculptures whose parts 
turned and scintillated or thrust up jets of water—all in an 
attempt to open audiences to nonlinear or even mystical 
experience, following the dictum that “You've got to go out 
of your mind to use your head.”' USCO was a countercultural effusion that also 
exhibited in major museums in the United States and Europe. It has been con- 
sidered a key link in the development, variously, of “expanded cinema” and 
“visual music,” total environmental surrounds, and the internet. 

Perhaps because of its association with Andy Warhol, the Exploding Plastic 
Inevitable (or Velvet Underground) has received the light of critical attention, 
while USCO has slipped into relative obscurity.? My intention here is to repair 
this situation by proposing several models for better understanding USCO and 


Michel Oren 


group work of this period generally, by clarifying the group’s relation to early 
Pop art, and by disengaging an implicit critique of everyday signage and main- 
stream media lying under the mystical surface that Jonas Mekas observed—all 
the while beginning to sediment and anchor, with the artists’ help, pieces of 
USCO's historical record against the work's ephemerality. The work is ephemeral 
because of the nature of light projections, because of its uneven photographic 
documentation, because its effect on audiences is hard to reconstruct imagina- 
tively in today’s media-saturated environment, and because it reportedly pro- 
duced in some audience members phenomenologically peak experiences that 
tend to be leveled in a historical and sociological account. 

The three most active group members were the poet Gerd Stern, the painter 
Steve Durkee, and the electronics innovator Michael Callahan. Together with the 
photographer and weaver Judi Stern and the sculptor and photographer Barbara 
Durkee, they made up the core of the group.! Its name responded to the com- 
munal impulses of the 1960s and was earlier written “Company of Us” or “WE. 
USCO.” 

By the time Mekas saw the Riverside Museum exhibition in 1966, the USCO 
artists had been producing multimedia shows for over two years.‘ They would 
select thematic genres of slide and film images and screen them to match a 
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USCO, Triple Diffraction Hex with NO OW 
NOW Box built into top, ca. 1965, surplus 
IBM parts, diffraction gratings, circuitry, plywood, 
board, flag bunting, brass eagle, 28 x 20 x 18 

in. (71.1 x 50.8 x 45.7 cm), eagle 10 in. high 
(25.4 cm). Collection of Intermedia Foundation 
(artwork © Gerd Stern; photograph provided by 
Intermedia Foundation). 


The three wheels are mounted with diffraction 
gratings that scintillate as they turn under strobe 
lights, while the electronic box on top sends three 
alternating messages. Gerd Stern and Michael 
Callahan made the earliest works of this type in 
1963 from pinball machine parts and they bear a 
kinship to penny arcade machines. 


by Victoria Morris Byerly, Regional Oral History 
Office, Bancroft Library, University of California, 
Berkeley. My thanks to Elissa Auther, Maria 
Fernandez, Mark Harris, and Joanna Roche for 
comments on an earlier version of this essay, and 
to the artists for factual corrections. Nooruddeen 
Durkee, as he is presently called, considers that 
“Steve Durkee died in al-Quds in Occupied 
Palestine in 1969.” 

5. Nooruddeen Durkee, telephone interview, 
September 14, 1988. 

6. Gerd Stern, joint interview with Michael 
Callahan, August 19, 1988, Cresskill, Nj. 


sound track within a six-part sequence. Gerd Stern in particular was at first com- 
mitted to providing an experience of sensory overload analogous to that of LSD. 
“He thought that if you could put enough stuff out there, you could kind of 
blow people away, that they would get to a point of openness by overwhelming 
them,” Durkee recalls. “Somebody once said, ‘Paradox is the tear in the fabric of 
time and space which allows us to experience the eternal.’ The purpose of the 
overload experience, whether acid or media, was to break through that linear 
time and space dimension so that you could go someplace else.” But after 
December 1965 performances, the group began to feel that overload was not 
only causing audiences pain but failing to guide their experiences. “The overload 
experience also clashed with the meditation techniques we were practicing to 
establish group harmonies. So we changed,” notes Stern.* Barbara Durkee (now 
known as Asha Greer) recalls 


really beautiful sound and terrible sound and traffic sound and exalted 
sound and visually also . . . there were babies crying and angels and flowers, 
the insides of flowers and there were skies with clouds coming through and 
airplanes and country shots. There were usually two to five screens going all 
the time, with these images fading in and out as we got more sophisticated. 
... There was enough of that kind of thing that goes deep in, those kind 

of key places where new people can be touched in their hearts, you know, 
opened. . . . After about an hour and a half then it would slowly slow down, 
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USCO, Take the NO Out of NOW..., ca. 
1965, poster, press-on type on board, ca. 24 x 
18 in. (71 x 45.7 cm), also silkscreened at smaller 
size on neon papers. Collection of Intermedia 
Foundation (artwork © Gerd Stern; photograph 
provided by Intermedia Foundation). 


The recursivity of the mantram may relate to 
feedback loops in some USCO works. 


following pages: 

USCO, large details of Shiva and Shivo- 
Shakti panels from Tabernacle, 1966, oil on 
shaped canvas, ea. approx. 110 x 110 in. (279.4 
x 279.4 cm), photographed without their interior 
illumination (artwork © USCO; photographs by 
the author) 


7. Asha Greer, interview, October 10, !988, 
Charlottesville, VA. 

8. Judi Stern, telephone interview, October 16, 
1988. 

9. Michael Callahan believes that this second, 
more introspective phase, “was in response to the 
horror of Vietnam. . . . Also the culture in general 
at that point was turning inward.” Callahan-Stern 
interview, August 19, 1988. 

10. An exception would be the collaborative 
Expanded Cinema Festival performances at 

which Carolee Schneemann and Phoebe Neville 
cut and painted layers of paper on which USCO 
projected images. See Pamela M. Lee, Chronotopia 
(Cambridge: MIT Press, 2004), 204-9. The per- 
formance was titled Hubbub rather than Ghost Rev. 
11. Greer interview, October 10, 1988. 

12. Walter Benjamin, “On Some Motifs in 
Baudelaire,” in Hluminations (New York: Schocken, 
2007), 162. Also see discussion of this passage 

in Mary Ann Doane, The Emergence of Cinematic 
Time (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2002), 13-14. 
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and then at the end of it there would be this long OM and the oscilloscope 
would beat down to one place. I just loved it because I thought it was true.’ 


Then, “it would probably be ten minutes before anyone moved, and that was 
the most unifying experience we had had,” says Judi Stern.* “It was a shared 
vision and it was all of us putting ourselves up on the screen the best we could,” 
Callahan agrees.’ Note the ontological claim in the word “true” and the fact 

that both phases of the group—overload and after—involved non-bodily perfor- 
mance.'° This does not signal alienation from the body, since USCO followed 
Marshall McLuhan in viewing technology as bodily prosthesis, and so the per- 
formances may be seen as deliberately eccentric and disconcerting behavior, 

like a court jester speaking truth to power. The attempt to use media to create 

an unmediated effect is another paradox generated by the group. The artists’ 
program was instructional; Steve Durkee alone also “cared a terrific amount how 
things looked” and was interested in beauty." USCO aspired to raise conscious- 
ness, but its more immediate target was the unconscious. If one follows Walter 
Benjamin’s reading of Freud, the function of consciousness is to protect against 
excessive stimuli, such as is provided by contemporary life, which USCO perfor- 
mance tried to heighten but which by itself “would sterilize [any] incident for 
poetic experience.”'* Overload might shock viewers in a preparatory way so that 
they might then be lulled to allow the experience to bypass consciousness and 
trickle into deeper levels of unconscious memory. 
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Gerd Stern (with Michael Callahan), 
Contact Is the Only Love, 1963, kinetic 
sculpture with neon, fluorescent and incandescent 
lighting, sign flashers, eight loudspeakers, amplifiers, 
and loop tape recorder, 7 ft. diam. (213.4 cm), 
destroyed (artwork © Gerd Stern). 


This view of the work, published in the Fall 1966 
issue of Tulane Drama Review, is juxtaposed with 
the text of Stern's 1965 poem “Yield.” The work 
was conceived as a “poem sculpture” which 
“recited” when turned on. The center panel, 
which revolved and read “Turn Ahead,” was 
surrounded by blue lights flashing counterclock- 
wise; the white neon light on the edge flashed 
clockwise. 


Gerd Stern, Busted Heads Monument, 1963, 
newspaper collage, wooden spools, votive candle, 
marijuana cigarette, 274 high x 8/4 in. diam. at 
base (69.9 x 21.6 cm). Collection of the artist 
(artwork © Gerd Stern; photograph provided by 
Intermedia Foundation). 


13. The model for such boxes was prayer wheels, 
which “take prayer outside of the mouth”; 
perhaps they may be considered private altars 
(Bancroft transcript, 287). One was sent to 
President Lyndon johnson to help him sleep, but 
delivery was refused. 


The Riverside show, which was made up almost entirely of gallery installa- 
tions through which visitors walked and with which in many cases they inter- 
acted or participated, must represent a third phase. They entered under a huge 
painting of a tiger with the word “en/trance” (which could be read two ways) 
and passed a large painted plumed serpent and an array of Buddhas, mandalas, 
and silk-screened American Indians serving as tutelary guardians; then a room 
of painted Shiva and Shakti figures or concentric Op-art designs studded with 
pulsing and flashing xenon, ultraviolet, and strobe lights; another room where 
visitors could activate flowers made of lights by walking on floor switches; and 
still another completely upholstered in tie-dyed fabrics with a revolving couch 
at center. Next came a room of mostly optical machines—an oscilloscope that 
allowed viewers to produce visual patterns on a monitor and analogous head- 
phone tones, and a box containing sparkly diffraction gratings spiral-mounted 
on an illuminated wheel whirling behind a perforated disk, which could be 
manipulated contrariwise at different speeds to produce a variety of dazzling 
effects. Another box alternately flashed “NO,” “OW,” and “NOW,” abbreviations 
for the USCO mantram, “Take the No out of Now, then take the Ow out of Now, 
then take the Then out of Now, then . . . “ [repeats]."3 From the ceiling hung a 
scrim for projected images. 

Gerd Stern, thinking of the second, post-overload phase, had spoken 
about meditation. Mekas, who had seen the overload performance Hubbub at 
the Expanded Cinema Festival in 1965-66, realized that the museum show 
was much calmer and concurred that the group was “beginning to meditate.” 
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Stephen Durkee, silk-screened announce- 
ment for April 1964 exhibition at Allan Stone 
Gallery, New York, 6% x 6% in. (15.6 x 15.6 cm) 
(artwork © Nooruddeen Durkee; image provided 
by Asha Greer) 


14. Asha Greer pointed out that my intentions run 
counter to those of the group. 


An USCO Timeline 

“We dreamed collectively,” said Judi Stern. If to quote the artists is to some 
extent to write from inside a group, creating a timeline of their activities is an 
outsider’s project. To the extent this imposes a chronological linearity upon the 
narrative of a group whose work focused on opening audiences to nonlinear 
experience, and to the extent that it dissects the individual trajectories of artists 
who forswore them to merge as a collective subject, this approach will be swim- 
ming against the current of what had been group intentions.'* On the other 
hand, artists’ groups tend to generate mythologies (even sympathetic ones), but 
a timeline can resist being drawn into them and may in fact be appropriate to a 
group that aspired to the relative objectivity embodied in its electronic technol- 
ogy. The artists have reflected individually on their group experience and pro- 
duced work as individuals interspersed with their group work. 

Gerd Stern, born 1928, was a German Jewish refugee who had been living 
on and off in the San Francisco area since 1948. During a sojourn at the Gate Hill 
community in Stony Point, New York, around 1961, he read the manuscript of 
what was to become McLuhan’s Understanding Media (published 1964), which he 
understood to stress effect at the expense of content and which stimulated him 
to take his poems off the page and embody them in objects, some of them 
kinetic. He also courted Judi and became friends with Steve Durkee. 

Driving back to San Francisco with Judi, Gerd had a vision of a seven-foot- 
high octagonal sculpture with inset signs that produced poetic fragments by 
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Stephen Durkee, O.K. Box Co., 1962, oil 
on canvas, 8 ft. 6 in. x ca. 8 ft. (259.1 x 244 cm) 
(artwork © Nooruddeen Durkee; photograph 
provided by Allan Stone Gallery, New York) 


15. Durkee had read the Sri Lankan art histo- 

rian Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, whom he had 
understood to say that the decline of Western 
sacred art in the Renaissance had led it into an 
“efflorescence of decay.” Durkee telephone inter- 
view, September 14, 1988. Gerd Stern had read 
Coomaraswamy independenty. Gerd Stern letter 
to the author, January 15, 1989. 

16. Gene Swenson, “The New American ‘Sign 
Painters,” Art News, September 1962, 44-47, 
60-62. 

17. Brand says that the work of the two paint- 
ers “bore a relation” to each other (although 
Durkee’s was not hard-edged) and that both col- 
lected junk from Lower East Side streets for their 
work. They also shared lettering stencils. Brand 
interview. Durkee corroborated this information 
in a telephone interview, May 13. 2010. 


flashing unsynchronized instructions, such as “yield,” “turn ahead,” “merge,” 
and “enter with caution,” and which would be called Contact Is the Only Love. At 
the San Francisco Tape Music Center, he met Callahan, then its technical director, 
who helped him wire Contact for sound. He began to project together in random 
order slides of words found on street signs, forming a poetry collage later 
known as Verbal American Landscape. 

Invited to give a poetry reading at the San Francisco Museum of Art, Stern 
instead staged a complex two-night performance in November 1963; it involved 
sixty-four performers, some in transparent booths accessible only by telephone. 
Projections of Verbal American Landscape covered the walls; a four-channel mix of 
conversation, announcements, and popular music filled the air; TV monitors 
with closed-circuit cameras added to the media presence. 

Stern and Callahan were then invited to Vancouver to do a performance 
together with a lecture by McLuhan—an event that emboldened and stabilized 
what would become USCO performance. They did several performances in the 
Bay Area; then Gerd and Judi Stern drove back east, performing at several college 
campuses en route. 

Steve Durkee was at this moment at the apogee of his renown as a Pop artist, 
although he had already turned to painting mystical blue abstractions. Born in 

1938, a former altar boy with twelve years of Catholic schooling and much 
eclectic reading, Durkee was an ambitious artist.'* Moving in 1956-7 into a 
Fulton Street studio in New York which had belonged to Robert Rauschenberg 
and before that to Cy Twombly, he had by 1959 been noticed by the art maga- 
zines and his painting praised for its delicacy and restraint. 

By 1962, the critic Gene Swenson had included Durkee—along with Roy 
Lichtenstein, James Rosenquist, Warhol, Jim Dine, and Robert Indiana—in an Art 
News story on “The New American ‘Sign Painters.’”'* Both Durkee and Gerd Stern 
were friends with Indiana and knew his work.’ “I think Pop was part of Gerd’s 
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18, Callahan, telephone interview, November 28, 
1988. Nooruddeen Durkee, telephone conversa- 
tion, October 6, 2009, and as quoted in G. R. 
Swenson, “What Is Pop Art? Part ll,” Art News, 
February 1964, 42. 

19. For an accounts of this episode from Warhol's 
viewpoint, see Van M. Cagle, Reconstructing Pop/ 
Subculture: Art, Rock, and Andy Warhol (Thousand 
Oaks, CA: Sage, 1995), 81-87, available online at 
www.warholstars.org/warhol/warhol0/andy/ 
warhol/andywarhol/loureed.html (website 
suggested by Michael Callahan and accessed 
November |, 2010). USCO participation in the 
World, which opened in April 1966, was negoti- 
ated by the impresario John Brockman, who had 
previously brought USCO into the Expanded 
Cinema Festival (see n. 21). See Chris Salter, 
Entangled: Technology and the Transformation of 
Performance (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2010), 
167-68; and Berkeley transcript, 84, 86-87. 

20. Asha Greer was unable to identify her work 
among the more than thirty-five pieces on a num- 
bered and titled diagram of the Riverside galleries. 


and Steve's attraction to each other,” Callahan says. For Durkee and Indiana, early 
Pop had reflected an “American nostalgia” for “the way things looked in the '40s 
and ’sos.” Warhol’s focus on mass-produced images “changed Pop into some- 
thing else,” and Durkee began to have second thoughts about it. Calling Pop 
artworks “icons of suffering . . . like Griinewald’s,” he told Swenson in 1964 that 
“the true implication of those works is an opening of people to the madness and 
pain which surrounds them.”* 

Leaving New York City, Steve and Barbara Durkee bought an old church in 
Garnerville, New York, close to Stony Point, as a studio. Callahan, born in 1944, 
moved in with Gerd and Judi Stern in Woodstock, a seventy-five-minute commute 
to Garnerville, in August 1964, and the three moved into the church the next 
year. In short order Callahan had cannibalized some IBM mainframes found in a 
computer junkyard to produce a control panel with a stepper switch that stag- 
gered the timing of four carousel slide projectors. As certain types of transistors 
and semiconductors—the triac, the silicon-controlled rectifier, the unijunction 
transistor—became available during the 1960s, Callahan used them to invent ever- 
more sophisticated circuits and switches, always driven by performance needs to 
keep ahead of what was commercially available. His most ambitious project was 
the World, a discotheque in a Garden City, New York, airplane hangar where he 
built a panel to control eighteen slide projectors whose images were supple- 
mented by two 16mm projectors and an early video projector from Switzerland 
into which three union cameramen fed real-time images of the dancers. USCO 
had won the competition for this project over Warhol (with his Exploding Plastic 
Inevitable) and Ken Dewey, who both then declined USCO's offer to collaborate.” 

One might argue that the bricoleur ingenuity that later made it possible to run 
Intermedia Systems (a commercial successor to USCO) was of a piece with Gerd 
Stern’s picaresque lifestyle, the adoption of ideas from the art historian Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy as well as from the Indian guru Meher Baba and the Canadian 
McLuhan, and the use of “Third World” imagery and sound in performances. 
These strategies helped leverage the marginal position of three artists who had 
never finished college against the universities that welcomed their performances 
of a kind of art that was itself marginal to established genres. 

The two women were integral to the group core. Barbara Durkee, described 
by Gerd Stern as “a very powerful woman,” was an administrator who oversaw 
feeding, clothing, and transporting the group and its visitors while taking care 
of a baby and teaching school. Judi Stern, feistier in temperament, took the silk- 
screening equipment away from Steve Durkee and turned it into a business 
enterprise run by the women to pay for the group's household expenses. Judi 
had trained at Cooper Union and was an accomplished photographer and 
weaver; Barbara was a sculptor who also photographed; and both women devel- 
oped innovative techniques for silk-screening group posters. They did not par- 
ticipate in artistic decisions about the multimedia work with which the group 
became identified. Since Judi’s weaving and Barbara’s clay sculpture were sup- 
posedly exhibited at the Riverside show, perhaps these should be considered 
USCO work, especially if Steve Durkee’s and Gerd Stern's early pieces—which, 
however, led to the multimedia pieces—are so considered.” 

USCO performed at more than fifteen college venues, always varying per- 
formances according to local equipment and room layout; diagrams show how 
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Visitors in the USCO Tabernacle, 1966 (photo- 
graph by Robert R. McElroy © Evelyn McElroy) 
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21. USCO also participated in the Psychedelic 
Theater in New York (summer 1965), the 
Expanded Cinema Festival at the Filmmakers’ 
Cinematheque (November 1965-January 1966), 
and in exhibitions at the Riverside Museum 
(May-June 1966), Van Abbemuseum, Eindhoven 
(1966), Montreal Museum of Art (1967), Walker 
Art Center (1967), Brooklyn Museum (1968), and 
Whitney Museum of American Art (1968); and 
later at Museum Moderner Kunst (Vienna, 2004), 
Anthology Film Archives (2005), Tate Liverpool 
(2005), Kunsthalle Schirn Frankfurt (2005-6). 
Kunsthalle Wien (2006), Whitney Museum 
(2007), Centre Pompidou (Paris, 2008), and Haus 
der Kunst (Munich, 2008-9). 

22. See “Film-Makers Take a Trip,” Village Voice, 
September 23, 1966, 29. For a ground plan of 
the Tabernacle, see Alastair Gordon, Spaced Out: 
Radical Environments of the Psychedelic Sixties 
(New York: Rizzoli, 2008), 38. 

23. Nooruddeen Durkee, telephone interview, 
September 14, 1988. Greer interview, October 
10, 1988. 

24. Judi Stern and Asha Greer, interviews previ- 
ously cited. By today’s standards the group had 
sexist aspects that affected both genders, so that 
even a strong woman such as Greer could declare, 
“| gave up my role as an artist when | decided that 
| had to do that to be with Steve. . . . | did the 
traditional female thing with him and | put myself 
under.” 

25. During one of these trips—before possession 
of the drug became illegal in 1968—Steve Durkee 
traveled on the West Coast with Richard Alpert 
(later Baba Ram Dass), lecturing on how LSD 
could be used responsibly for spiritual explora- 
tion. Durkee, a typographer and journeyman 
printer, later designed Ram Dass's book, Be Here 
Now. 

26. Lois W. Banner, a feminist historian, deals with 
Lama in her biography of Nooruddeen Durkee’s 
second wife, Finding Fran (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1998). Ammi Kohn of Crestone, 
Colorado, has written a dramatic account based 
on his oral histories of Lama. 


the group tactically deployed at different venues its projectors, strobes, oscillo- 
scopes, reel-to-reel tape players, speakers, and kinetic sculptures.” The painted, 
electrified panels were moved from the Riverside exhibition to the church in 
September 1966 to build the Tabernacle, a hexagonal shrine around a spurting 
fountain topped by a parachute. Riverside had drawn not only crowds but also 
the attention of NBC Evening News, the NewYork Times, and Life magazine. Swarms of 
visitors overran the church, and some moved in and were given tasks; at this 
point the group might have become a commune. Two busloads of artists, includ- 
ing Warhol, came to visit.” 

The members themselves had different notions about group structure: 
Stern’s photo appeared frequently with 1960s articles about the group (he 
did its public relations), though today he insists on the collaborative and egali- 
tarian nature of its every project. Durkee has compared groups such as USCO 
to a ship in which crew members are equally indispensable. “The cook in a 
certain sense is just as important as the captain. But nevertheless there is a 
hierarchical order” where the captain rules. Durkee was “certainly the captain 
because it was my ship” (the church), or more precisely, he and Stern were 
alternate cocaptains with Callahan as navigator (an important position—see 
below). Durkee also thought of himself as maitre of an atelier, and he associated 
the group's mystical vocation with the sacred, which he saw as opposed to the 
profane; Stern did not make such distinctions.”3 “We Are All One,” said the 
group’s spiritual guru, Meher Baba, and that had become the title of their multi- 
media performance (after Hubbub) —but this dictum might be subject to inter- 
pretation. “We had three captains and a crew. The women were the crew,” was 
Judi Stern’s opinion. Barbara Durkee said she was the captain, and indeed, she 
is shown between copilots. “You held the whole [group] together,” Gerd Stern 
has told her.** 

Durkee made a biue collage page whose obverse served as USCO stationery: 
Against a deep sky full of stars, the smiling face of Meher Baba appears at top; 
below are the heads of Michael, Steve, and Gerd above a Chinese calendar. Judi’s 
head and upper torso spring from Gerd’s head, and a sine wave from Michael’s, 
while above Steve a crown proclaims “The Brotherhood of Light.” At bottom, an 
airplane control panel with two uniformed pilots and Barbara’s head between 
them declares in bold face, “Guidance counselling navigation and control is our 
business.” Stern says that “navigation” refers to the writings of Norbert Wiener, 
whose invented term cybernetics is derived from the Greek for steersman. The col- 
lage may be read as a group manifesto; the random timing with which words 
and images were projected together on a screen undermines the desire to con- 
trol while complementing it. 

In August 1966 the Durkees returned from one of their frequent trips to find 
the church in disarray.’ Steve gave those staying there two weeks to clear out. 
Later the church was turned into a nonprofit corporation with a one-week “sanc- 
tuary” limit for visitors to stay. As a relief from its “high energy center,” USCO had 
envisioned a “low energy center” out west. In October 1966 the Durkees went to 
San Cristébal, New Mexico, to found what was intended to be USCO's Western 
outpost, Lama, although with a spiritual instead of an artistic orientation.” They 
did not return, and the others chose not to join them. Stern was offered a faculty 
position at Harvard and moved with Callahan to Cambridge, where they used the 
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Stephen Durkee, The Brotherhood of Light 
(Ship Collage), ca. 1964-66, photographic 
collage on paper, 84 x iI in. (21.6 x 27.9 cm) 
(artwork © Nooruddeen Durkee) 


27, T.S. Eliot, “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent,” Selected Essays, 1917-32 (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1932), 5. The Anthology perfor- 
mances were held in New York, March 25-27, 
2005, and were recorded on a set of four DVDs. 
In a case which may parallel USCO's 1968-2004 
hiatus from the art world, Michael Thompson 
cites a series of woven silk pictures sold as souve- 
nirs at the York Exhibition of 1879, which became 
“invisible” and almost unsalable until a 1963 gallery 
show brought them to public attention; over the 
next ten years prices rocketed. In the USCO case, 
one might substitute information value for a mon- 
etary one. Thompson, Rubbish Theory (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, (979), (3-33. 

28. For a discussion of the problem, see Liz Kotz, 
“Disciplining Expanded Cinema,” in X-Screen. 

29. George Kubler, The Shape of Time: Remarks on 
the History of Things (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1971), 35, 108. 


USCO hardware to begin their own company, Intermedia Systems. These changes, 
which eventually led to the breakup of the two couples, can be seen as a transi- 
tion from the group's emergent status to more institutionalized ones. 


USCO Genealogies 

After the Durkees’ departure, the others continued to produce and exhibit work 
under the USCO name through 1968. From time to time over the years, Stern 
and Callahan have worked together “symbiotically” on pieces, and in 2005 they 
presented an USCO retrospective at Anthology Film Archives. T. S. Eliot pointed 
out that the last member of a series forces reevaluation of the entire series, and 
this is certainly true for the Anthology performances, especially for those who 
have only read about the original ones.” 

Another kind of series will result if one inserts USCO into various genealo- 
gies of art or media, since the choice of series will determine which works are 
thought to precede and follow. It may seem paradoxical to try to pigeonhole 
in this fashion an art form that attempted to break out of genres.” These series 
seem to be “formal sequences” in George Kubler’s sense and even “intermittent” 
ones in cases where artists are ignorant of preceding work.*® Gene Youngblood 
classifies USCO work with that form of “expanded cinema” he calls “multiple- 
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30. Gene Youngblood, Expanded Cinema (New 
York: Dutton, 1970), 387, 391, and 394. For 

the Los Angeles group, see David E. James, 
“Expanded Cinema in Los Angeles: The Single 
Wing Turquoise Bird,” Millennium Film Journal 
43-44 (Summer-Fall 2005): 9-31. 

31. However, Maciunas puts Carolee 
Schneemann, who performed with USCO at the 
Expanded Cinema Festival in November 1965, 
and Ken Dewey, who did a 1967 project for Scott 
Paper Corp. with USCO, in the “Happenings/ 
Neo-Baroque Theatre” category. “Expanded Arts 
Diagram,” Film Culture 43 (Winter 1966): 7. 

32. Kerry Brougher, “Visua!-Music Culture,” in 
Visual Music: Synaesthesia in Art and Music since 
1900, exh. cat. (New York: Thames and Hudson, 
2005), 88-178. Ari Wiseman’s essay in the same 
volume brings this series up to date with the 
addition of Jennifer Steinkamp, Leo Villareal, Mike 
Sawas, Cindy Bernard (with Joseph Hammer), 
and Jim Hodges. 

33. See Michelle Kuo, “Synaesthesia and the Body 
Politic,” available online at www.govettbrewster. 
com/Publications/Visit+Online/ I VISIT8.htm 
(accessed July 27, 2009). 

34. Gropius and Moholy-Nagy are Jud Yalkut's 
suggestion, in his “Critique: Understanding 
Intermedia,” Arts Magazine, May 1967, 18-(9; 
SonicVision comes from Electronic Media, ed. 
Edward A. Shanken (New York: Phaidon, 

2009), 21. 

35. “I floated in and out of USCO,” Brand has 
said. “I tend to be a fringe member of these 
things.” Stern agrees that Brand was peripheral; 
Callahan demurs, citing the two months Brand 
lived in the church steeple while helping to 
prepare the Riverside show. Brand interview. 
Callahan, conversation, June 3, 2009, North 
Reading, MA. 

36. Fred Turner, From Counterculture to 
Cyberculture: Stewart Brand, the Whole Earth 
Network, and the Rise of Digital Utopianism 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006). 

37. In many places, Turner conflates USCO with 
the Merry Pranksters, who were not artists 
(except Ken Kesey) and who followed a single 
leader (Kesey). USCO was more interested in 
“applied systems” (according to Callahan) rather 
than in the more technical “systems theory” 
Turner ascribes to them (see Turner, 78 and 243). 
Callahan conversation, June 3, 2009. 

One piece of evidence supporting Turner's 
argument might be Gerd Stern’s 1962 Guggen- 
heim proposal (unfunded) to build an ency- 
clopedic bank of images and sounds called the 
Transformer. Callahan later described it as “a huge 
database that anyone could tap into . . . sort of 
like the web, although the web has far surpassed 
anything we were thinking of.” Stern recalls it as 
an attempt “to put various civilization symbols 
together in a brief woven text” so that “you could 
interpret their connectivities as a viewer or as 
a listener.” Artforum, May 2008, 133-34. Stern 
interview, June 6, 2009. 


projection environments.” He lists it together with the slightly later Los Angeles 
area group Single Wing Turquoise Bird, which “in almost total obscurity . . . per- 
fected an art of light manipulation virtually unequaled by any mixed-media orga- 
nization with the possible exception of USCO."%° George Maciunas, too, classifies 
USCO as “expanded cinema” in his “Expanded Arts Diagram.”*' Kerry Brougher 
constructs a family tree mostly of filmmakers who worked in the “visual music” 
tradition—Oskar Fischinger, Thomas Wilfred with his “color organs,” Len Lye, 
Harry Smith, John and James Whitney, Jordan Belson (in the Vortex concerts), the 
Joshua Light Show, Single Wing Turquoise Bird, Stan VanDerBeek's Movie Drome, 
John Cage’s (with Ronald Nameth) HPSCHRD—into which USCO fits nicely.” 

Michelle Kuo prefers to situate USCO among projects to create immersive 
environments or total surrounds, among which she lists the Philips Pavilion 
(created by Le Corbusier, Edgard Varése, and Iannis Xenakis) at the 1958 Brussels 
World's Fair, the Disney Circarama and the Vortex concerts (also at Brussels), 
Warhol's Exploding Plastic Inevitable, the San Francisco Tape Music Center, and 
E.A.T’s Pepsi Pavilion for Expo ‘70 in Osaka.*3 One might add to this list the 
total theater that Walter Gropius designed in 1927 for Erwin Piscator’s political 
theater (never built); LaszlO Moholy-Nagy’s Light-Space Modulator; the multimedia 
installations that Charles and Ray Eames constructed for the Moscow World's 
Fair of 1959 and the New York World’s Fair of 1964; the Czech troupe Laterna 
Magika; and the joint American Museum of Natural History-MTV2 SonicVision 
of 2003, a spectacle for domed theaters.** Perhaps one should add the late 
1930s Nazi rallies at Nuremberg to suggest the ominous possibilities of such 
total environments. 

Fred Turner has constructed a series in which Stewart Brand, a peripheral 
USCO member, plays a major role in connecting countercultural networks with 
groups of researchers in the developing cyberculture.** USCO thus becomes a 
stepping-stone in the evolution of digital technology networks, and Callahan’s 
innovative electronics appears as an early turn toward systems theory and what 
was to become the internet. These perceptions seem intuitively astute in a gen- 
eral sense rather than accurate in details. USCO’s technological prowess did not 
continue with its Lama wing, a mountaintop commune without electricity, as 
Turner suggests, but rather with Intermedia Systems, which, under Callahan's 
technical direction, pursued experiments with the USCO hardware.*” 

At a 2005 conference talk in Banff, Turner implied that Contact Is the Only Love 
might be an early cybernetic object. Again, he has found a promising galaxy, 
though he might have picked another star. Callahan comments: 


While [Contact] simply ran a fixed program, totally oblivious to its surround- 
ings and thus not falling under cybernetics per se, there was feedback in 

the form of viewer reaction and subsequent action. . . .The USCO machine 
perhaps closest to Turner’s definition would have been Ideas of Order (1965), 
[which] played tic-tac-toe with itself using the letters U and I... . It did not 
learn from experience. . . . If a move, being random, fell upon an occupied 
square, another random move would be made, until an unoccupied square 
was found. So there was some feedback here.** 


Still another series into which USCO might be inserted is that formed by 
the tradition of the avant-garde, posited here as a series of oppositional groups 
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38. For a video from “Refresh! The First 
international Conference on the Histories of 

Art, Science and Technology,” held in Banff. see 
http://hdl.handle.net/ |10002/488 (accessed July 
2009). Turner's use of the term “monsters” in 
the video refers to Andrew Pickering, “A Gallery 
of Monsters: Cybernetics and Self-organization, 
1940-1970,” in Mechanical Bodies, Computational 
Minds: Artificial intelligence from Automata to 
Cyborgs, ed. Stefano Franchi and Giiven Giizeldere 
(Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2005), 229-48. 
Callahan's comment is from an e-mail of May 17, 
2010. The work's title refers to Wallace Stevens's 
“The Idea of Order at Key West,” one of Gerd 
Stern’s favorite poems. My thanks to Fred Turner 
for his helpful comments. 

39. See Woodstock: An American Art Colony, 
1902-1977, exh. cat. (Poughkeepsie, NY: Vassar 
College Art Gallery, 1977). 

40. See diagram in The Tradition of Constructivism, 
ed. Stephen Bann (New York: Viking, 1974), xviii; 
and Ekbert Faas, Young Robert Duncan: Portrait of 
the Artist as Homosexual in Society (Santa Barbara: 
Black Sparrow, 1983). 

41. See David W. Bernstein, ed., The San Francisco 
Tape Music Center: 1960s Counterculture and the 
Avant-Garde (Berkeley: University of California, 
2008), which includes an interview with Callahan. 
42. Brand telephone interview. Judi Stern dis- 
agrees: “Most of our work was involved in two 
things: Changing consciousness . . . and changing 
the world. | don’t believe that there was any sepa- 
ration between what was going on in the world 
and our lives and what we were doing.” Interview 
previously cited. See n. 9 above. 

43. Quoted in Richard Kostelanetz, The Theatre 
of Mixed Means (New York: Dial, 1968), 260. 

44. Julie Stephens, Anti-Disciplinary Protest: Sixties 
Radicalism and Postmodernism (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 22. This 
language scorned the Enlightenment rationality 
favored by the old Left and SDS (Students for 

a Democratic Society). Yippies and Diggers are 
Stephens's paradigmatic examples. 


whose innovations find resistance in middle-class (historically, bourgeois) audi- 
ences. Sociologically, such artists’ and poets’ groups can be graphed as the dens- 
est part of a network (the “scene” from which a group coalesces), the part with 
the largest “flows” of information, support, affection, money, etc. among mem- 
bers. Gerd Stern had been part of the San Francisco art scene, including the Beat 
poets. He went to Black Mountain College in North Carolina to study poetry 
with M. C. Richards and followed her to the Gate Hill community at Stony Point, 
built after the communitarian ideas of Paul and Percival Goodman; there he 
hooked up with the Durkees. But he and Judi (and later Michael Callahan) were 
actually living in her house in Woodstock, whose history as an art colony goes 
back to the Byrdcliffe community of 1902.” 

Certain artists, like pollinating honeybees, circulate among scenes or artistic 
communities, carrying ideas and imagery from one to another. Naum Gabo and 
Moholy-Nagy migrated among artists’ groups in Russia or Hungary, Germany, 
Britain, and the United States. The poet Robert Duncan connected scenes, and 
so did Gerd Stern in his picaresque wanderings between East and West Coast art 
scenes.*”° Brand made a specialty of organizing and connecting networks. Barbara 
Durkee and Michael Callahan returned to San Francisco often to visit family, 
likely bringing back some excitement from the lively art scene in progress there 
from 1961 to 1966.*' These scenes participated in the 1960s counterculture, with 
its oppositional stance toward US middle-class culture. 


Implicit Critiques 

Asked if USCO had political aspects, Brand replied, “Big artistic, aesthetic ele- 
ments. Zero political elements. . . . It was not a political group. Nobody read the 
newspapers or gave a damn. We were sort of vaguely aware of the fabric of the 
times, and we were spending most of our time getting away from it.”” However, 
the group did offer an implicit critique through its alternative vision. As USCO 
told Richard Kostelanetz in summer 1966, the “US” in USCO is 


an idea that we all have together, and it has certain rules. It’s a game. ... 
What happened because of LSD is that many people said, “Well, nationalism 
is sort of a corny game. Let's play something else.” That's a big threat to any 
government or organized reality. .. .The thing that bugs them is that all 
these people are changing their reality.*! 


An USCO performance was an LSD analogue; its alternative vision was not 
offered in rational language. Julie Stephens has explained that in this period, “A 
new language of protest was developed which aimed to transgress the boundar- 
ies between the political and the aesthetic” and which was utopian, nonlinear, 
and paradoxical. “This new politics was a playful and self-referential celebration 
of ambiguity, where the theatrical and the spectacle were privileged over the 
politics of State policy.”** USCO critiques were implicitly political in the way 
they foregrounded and defamiliarized everyday signage (especially that of high- 
ways) and mainstream media. 

This use of signage shows up in the short black-and-white film Y (1963-64), 
which alternates road signs and center-line stripes with tracking shots over a 
nude female body, the roaring of trucks with orgasmic breathing. “The symbol- 
ogy along the highway is just oppressive. Highway signs are very authoritarian 
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Jud Yalkut, stills from Turn Turn Turn, 
1965-66, |6mm color film, !0 min., sound track, 
by USCO (artwork © Jud Yatkut; stills from video 
provided by the artist) 


45. Gerd Stern interview, June 6, 2009. 

46. Indiana describes the yield sign in his 1963 
painting Yield Brother, #2 as “arrogant admoni- 
tion of the American highway, by far the most 
provocative of all road signs.” Quoted in Simon 
Salama-Caro, et al., Robert Indiana (New York: 
Rizzoli, 2006), 63. 

47. Archer Winsten, “Cinematheque’s ‘"Hubbub,’” 
New York Post, July 19, 1966. Yalkut recalls perfor- 
mances where only two projectors were used and 
the images were made to converge. 


and they're very sexual in nature,” replies Gerd Stern when asked whether Y 
may be considered a protofeminist film referring to male oppression. “Merge,” 
“Yield,” and arrows pointing together are cited as examples. “The authority 
syndrome is how people feel when they drive—a kind of possession and author- 
ity that being behind the wheel gives you. . . . Driving across the body is what 
the symbology of the metaphor is.”*s 

It may be necessary to represent a subject in order to critique it, and Y 
exhibits a Pop ambivalence roughly parallel to that of Warhol’s Death and Disaster 
series of the same period. The critique lies in foregrounding and repeating a 
subject until it becomes unsettling. The decorative colors with which Warhol 
overlaid the images of accidents are paralleled in Y by shadows hand-painted on 
the film by Ivan Majdrakoff, who shot the footage. “Yield,” a direction also pre- 
scribed by Contact Is the Only Love, recalls Gerd Stern’s poem by that name as well 
as a slightly earlier painting by Robert Indiana.* 

Y became part of USCO’s six-part multimedia show, together with another 
short highway film, Ghost Rev, shot by Jud Yalkut from the back of a motorcycle 
known as “the Ghost.” Typically, three prints of this film were projected side-by- 
side at different speeds, the images swerving into each other as the projectors 
were manipulated; sometimes words were superimposed. Stern thought the four 
channels of motorcycle sound were “very much like meditation drone music” or 
Tibetan chant, but a critic found it “overwhelming. It has a blasting, masculine 
aggressiveness.’’*” Judi Stern too thought the sound track was “overpowering, 
like Wagner.” Yalkut’s Diffraction Film, with superimposed images created in camera 
with the rewind key, was also part of the USCO performances, while his Down by 
the Riverside film picked up the title of the group's major exhibition that was also 
an old spiritual with ties to the civil rights movement. 

The projected signage in Verbal American Landscape may also express a critical 
viewpoint, one that paradoxically derives greater force and authenticity because 
the slides’ random juxtaposition (rather than the artist) performs the critique 
of its own accord. Durkee’s “sign painter” works were also critical of the present, 
in that they celebrated a time America had left behind. “I’m not tremendously 
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48. Durkee quoted in Kostelanetz, 252. For 
Durkee on the Vietnam war, see 254. 

49. See Paul Grosswiler, The Method Is the 
Message: Rethinking McLuhan through Critical 
Theory (Montreal: Black Rose, 1997), for a 
detailed analysis of works by those who support 
this viewpoint. 

50. Disturbed by the war, group members 
added to their slide mix sympathetic photos of 
people in Vietnam taken by Carlos Pefaherrera, 
a Salvadoran draftee; he contributed them for 
USCO performances, where they substituted 
for the combat photos shown on mainstream 
television. 

51. Joseph, 24, 29. See Hal Foster's dissection 
of ambivalences in Warhol's Death and Disaster 
series, “Survey,” in POP, ed. Mark Francis (New 
York: Phaidon, 2005), 29-30. McLuhan generated 
dichotomies such as hot and cool, and machines 
and automation, but his work also had nonlinear, 
aphoristic qualities and an ambivalence toward 
electronic media, which he saw restoring an 
Edenic human community at the price of numbing 
its inhabitants. 

52. Callahan recalls, “EP! seemed to be a flat-out 
unrelenting acoustic assault, accompanied by 

a drop-dead, hipper-than-thou attitude, while 
USCO's work attempted to modulate the inten- 
sity of the presentation.” Callahan, e-mail to the 
author, June 7, 2010. 


appreciative of the culture we live in,” Durkee explained. “I'm interested in 
sensitization—in awareness of, rather than acceptance of, the world.”* 

USCO’s media critique is more complicated because it is tied to McLuhan's 
theories. Once disparaged as trendy, McLuhan’s work has in recent years under- 
gone reevaluation as embodying a dialectical method close to that of Benjamin, 
Theodor Adorno, and even Karl Marx.*? What USCO learned from McLuhan 
about new media was the importance of their effect rather than content, of 
approaching them through nonlinear thinking, and of artists’ roles in helping 
people overcome trauma and numbing generated by these media. USCO’s per- 
formances critiqued mainstream media and the repressive reality that they natu- 
ralized by impelling audiences to compare the more utopian reality produced, 
liminally, by the group's alternative media.*° 

USCO also generated a Brechtian “alienation effect” by foregrounding the 
media that produced its events, as with the three union camera operators who, 
mixing with dancers at the World discotheque, sent their video images as feed- 
back so the dancers could see themselves projected in real time; or the video 
portraits of political figures projected from a revolving column at the Whitney— 
full of scan lines to defamiliarize the subjects and foreground the medium. 


Pop Art Ambivalence 

The implicit stance of USCO and indeed McLuhan and the whole Pop art scene 
of the early 1960s was so fraught with ambivalence that tendentious remarks 
such as Joseph's about McLuhan’s “ideological naturalizations” and on the World 
discotheque being “directly aligned with capital” find no support.’ One might 
contest such claims in terms of the dialectical sophistication claimed by McLuhan’s 
apologists and by refusing to separate the poetic from the political as avant-garde 
terrains. USCO had tried and abandoned the Exploding Plastic Inevitable’s strat- 
egy of unrelieved sensory overload a year earlier, in 1965, and had gone on to 
carry audiences to a dialectically more advanced stage.5? USCO’s ambivalence is 
closer to Indiana's than to Warhol's, more literary, and at once critical and celebra- 
tory of the poetic fragments of American experience. Among USCO paradoxes 
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53. “Automobility is . . . a system that coerces 
people into an intense flexibility. It forces people 
to juggle fragments of time so as to deal with the 
temporal and spatial constraints that it itself gen- 
erates.” John Urry, “The System of Automobility,” 
Theory, Culture & Society 21, no. 4-5 (2004): 28. 
54. Callahan in Berkeley transcript, 284. Gerd 
Stern had earlier told the supermarket story as a 
letter the group had received. Gerd Stern inter- 
view, August 19, 1988. 

55. Rockwell quoted in Cagle, 74. 

56. Interview, June 6, 2009. The December 27, 
1963, event at the Bella Union Theater in San 
Francisco took place well before the “Destruction 
in Art” symposium in London in September 1966. 
Felicity Scott, Architecture or Techno-Utopia? Politics 
after Modernism (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
2007), 198-99, reads certain negative impulses 

in USCO as evidence of Freud's death drive, and 
positive expressions (such as “We Are All One”) 
as pathological regressions to Freud's “oceanic” 
feeling. | find it more productive to think of these 
as moments in an ongoing cycle or dialectic of 
creation and destruction. 

57. Artforum, May 2008, 133-34, 136. Darin 
Barney, The Network Society (Cambridge, UK: 
Polity, 2004), 158-59, discusses the pros and cons 
of Callahan's position. 


are its members’ simultaneous appetite for the coercive pleasures of driving 
along highways and for nonlinear experience.* 

After the performance of Verbal American Landscape and a lecture by McLuhan at 
University of Rochester, two English professors approached the artists. One 
accused them of being “middle-class bourgeois apologists”; the other thanked 
them for making supermarkets, which he had always hated, into a pleasurable 
experience.** Was USCO in fact naturalizing consumer exploitation? Or was the 
situation rather, as John Rockwell has said about Warhol's Brillo boxes, that “by 
putting them [in a museum] he encourages you to make your every trip to the 
supermarket an artistic adventure, and in so doing he has exalted your life.” * 

A little over a month after the 1963 assassination of John F. Kennedy, Gerd 
Stern and Callahan presented LOVE to come to a real DESTRUCTION at an old San 
Francisco theater. A riddling poem on the announcement pointed out, “You've 
got much more/than you want/much more than you need/It’s hard to give 
away what you need/harder to give up what you want/Time moves fast [haste 
makes waste] there’s not ENUF time/to use up/what you've got/not ENUF 
time/to LOVE/what you keep.” The United States and Russia had been negotiat- 
ing the destruction of weapons, Stern explains, and thinking of McLuhan, he 
wondered, “How do you exploit the media instead of having them exploit you?” 


We invited people to come and bring things which meant something to 
them but which they were willing or even anxious to have destroyed. We 
invited all the press we could possibly find, and we got national coverage on 
television, from the Associated Press, and a lot of local coverage. . . . [The 
performance’s message] was that it doesn’t just make sense to create things, 
but it also makes sense to destroy them if you're alive, because you can’t 
hold on to everything, and you can’t even hold on to some things that seem 
vital to you. People were wonderful about what they brought. We had some 
very heavy duty guys up on stage who had sledge hammers and horticul- 
tural cutting machines, all kinds of things to destroy with—liquids, acids. 


Recently, Michelle Kuo asked Callahan about the “very dystopian way [in 
which McLuhan] actually speaks of the privatized manipulation” of technologi- 
cal and communications media, which he called an “extension of the central 
nervous system.” She thought that USCO had been “profoundly aware of this 
alternate dimension and aimed to intervene in technological development and 
use.” Callahan replied that he'd had second thoughts about using media only for 


heightening consciousness . .. maybe people were happy the way they were. 
So I wanted to do something more . . . [But then] these media tools and 
techniques were just co-opted for commercial and political manipulation. ... 
I've been thinking a lot about getting the media back. The thing I am really 
concerned about is fragmentation, everybody on his or her own channel, 
listening to his or her own iPod, talking on his or her own cell, text messag- 
ing... . I could see that things were indeed becoming more integrated in 
the ‘60s due to electronic media providing a shared experience, and I always 
assumed that these converging tributaries would come together as one. But 
as it happened, even when they did cross, they kept going their separate 
ways. I really think that in 1968-69, we were as electronically “together” as 
we were going to get.’” 
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58. “One is reminded here of Michel Foucault’s 
critique of the unreality of the binary divi- 

sion between resistance and non-resistance.” 
Stephens, 41. 

59. Watching the DVDs of this event, | found 
the multimedia work quite beautiful and did not 
experience sensory overload. 

60. Judi Stern, telephone interview, October 16, 
1988, 


The numbing McLuhan feared has occurred without the retribalization 
he expected. He had counted on artists to clarify and guide this process; some 
early Pop artists and those whose work was related to it like USCO did try to 
reach viewers through contrary critical and celebratory impulses that might be 
resolved in the unconscious. But when an USCO performance was recon- 
structed in the 2005 retrospective, it appeared tame, according to Callahan.” 
Today the internet and television are converging to saturate audiences: cuts occur 
thirty to ninety times a minute while messages crawl along the bottom and 
backgrounds swirl; voice, music, and effects are played to the maximum. “What 
would be a valid strategy for a post-saturation era?” he wonders. 

“Would you like to know how most of our pieces originated?” Judi Stern 
once asked. “With a very simple litle phrase, “What if... . ?’ And then after that 
the ideas and the pieces and the dreams just began to flow out and we would get 
very excited and begin to put things together.”© So what if. . . the many series 
of works to which USCO belonged proved to be open-ended, and the unimag- 
ined works still to come forced a reevaluation of such elegiac conclusions? 
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